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ABSTRACT 



This paper identifies some manifestations of 
"access" ard also examines certain barriers to college admittance 
that have been significant in the past, and, in certain instances, 
continue to the present. Accordingly, the first section traces the 
history of enrollment growth and notes that: (1) access to given 
institutions of higher education has changed, whereby many colleges 
and universities have altered their program emphasis or changed their 
admission standards; (2) access to various types of institutions of 
higher education has evolved into certain recognizable patterns; and 
(3) certain groups have experienced more difficulty than others in 
gaining access to higher education and access throughout history has 
been related to certain student characteristics: age, sex, race, 
religion, place of residence, socioeconomic status, and educational 
preparation. Section 2 of the paper deals with each of these 
characteristics as they have affected access. Appendix A discusses 
the structure of higher education as it relates to access and 
outlines the major changes in structure that have taken place. 
Appendix B deals with changes in the student population in higher 
education in the last 2 1/2 centuries in terms of age, sex, race, 
religion, place of residence, socioeconomic status, and educational 
preparation. (AF) 
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" . . . In a nation that speaks of inalienable rights, 

the right to learn must be paramount. Yet that right, 
in its full meaning, has been denied to many in this 
nation. It has been denied because of color, reli- 
gion, poverty, infirmity, and residence. And it has 
been denied because of our often mindless adherence to 
many unproductive teaching concepts and practices." 

— John I. Goodlad 



"Access," according to the dictionary, is the "act or privilege of 
coming to; admittance; approach." This, then, represents something dif- 
ferent from, less than, "opportunity." Warren W. Willingham makes this 
point in his recent book, Free-Access Higher Education; 



. .accessibility is by no means equivalent to oppor- 
tunity. An accessible institution provides opportunity 
only if it offers programs of appropriate quality, 
serves the community, attracts students, and effectively 
meets their needs. Meeting student and community needs 
raises a wide variety of questions concerning the rel- 
evance of higher education — questions that are im- 
bedded in major social issues and carry far-reaching 
implications for students, faculty, and institutions. 
Thus, accessibility is a necessary but insufficient 
condition to the existence of opportunity for higher 
education. " 



To discuss fully the implications of "equal opportunity for higher aducation" 
- T ould require much more space than that provided for this document and would 
unnecessarily invade the domains of other background papers. This paper, 
then, will not wrestle with such enticing and important questions as: 

"Access to What?" "Does Open Door Mean Revolving Door?" or "Should Every- 
one Go to College?" Rather, this paper will attempt to identify certain 
important manifestations of "access." It also will take a look at certain 
obstacles or barriers to college-going that have loomed large in the past 
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and that, in certain instances, continue to present problems for some large 
segments of society. 

More than anything else, the story of access to American higher education is 
told in two dramatic developments — events that have occurred at no other 
place and in no other time in history: 

(1) Higher education has drastically changed (grown and diversified) 
in structure/function over the years. (See Appendix A.) 

(2) Access to higher education also has changed (greatly broadened) 
during the same period. (See Appendix B. ) 

The accompanying shift in society's attitudes has seen the role of higher 
education evolve from providing education for the upper classes, to educa- 
tion for an academic elite, to education for all those aspiring to a broad 
range ot degree-requiring occupations, to education for all who desire it and 
hopefully rill profit from it* The striking results of this development 
are shown in the reports of enrollment statistics* 



HISTORY OF ENROLLMENT GROWTH 

According to various estimates, the number of college students in the seven- 
teenth century totaled fewer than 600? the 14 * "important colleges" in 1790 
had a reported enrollment of 872; and the 12 New England colleges had an 
average of 1,560 students in 1830 up to 1,884 in 1850* The first comparative 
data on American college and university enrollments begin with the year 1869-70. 
They indicate a sudden upsurge in college attendance beginning about 1885* 

Professor Guide H. Marx charted this increase in numbers' and concluded: 

"Each chart shows a practically uniform attendance until 
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about 1SH5 and then a sharp upward bend maintained with 
essential uniformity. It is remarkable that institutions 
differing widely in their nature and separated by thou- 
sands of miles geographically should experience simul- 
taneously this thrill of rebirth. . .an institution not 
to have been affected by this broad, fundamental movement 
must have definitely turned its back upon the demand of 
the times and refused to open its gates to an awakening 
people . '* 



Except for a slight falling off in the wartime years of 1917-18, 1943- 
46, and 1951-52, and a temporary decline during the Depression, student 
enrollments have steadily climbed — from 115,817 or .23 percent of the 
population in 1879-80, to 7,484,073 or 3.68 percent of the population in 
the fall of 1969. 

POPULATION AND* STUDENT -ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION* 
1869-70 through Fall 1969 
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Population Student Enrollment ir Higher Education 





Total 


Ages 18-21 


Number 


% Population 


% 18-21 


1869-70 


39,818,449 


3,116,000 


52,286 


.13 


1.66 


1879-80 


50,155,783 


4,253,000 


115,817 


.23 


2.72 


1889-90 


62,947,714 


5,160,000 


156,756 


.25 


3.04 


1899-1900 


75,994,575 


5,931,000 


237,592 


. 31 


4.01 


1909-10 


90,492,000 


6,934,000 


355,213 


.39 


5.12 


1919-20 


104,512,000 


7,386,000 


597,880 


. J7 


8.09 


1929-30 


121,770,000 


8,862,000 


- 1,100,737 


.90 


12.42 


1939-40 


131,028,000 


9,582,000 


1,494,203 


1.14 


15. 59 


1949-50 


149,188,000 


8,990,000 


2,659,021 


1.78 


29.58 


1st Term 
1959 


177,830,000 


9,190,000 


3,215,544 


1.81 


34.99 


1st Term 
1969 


203,419,000 


14,199,000 


7,484,073 


3.68 


52. B8 



*from Digest of Educational Statistics , National Center for Educational 

Statistics, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1970. 
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As Eric Ashby has shown, if enrollments in American colleges and universities 
since about 1885 are plotted on logarithmic paper, the result is a straight 
line. This trend is not likely to continue, however. College enrollments 
increased about four million in the ten years 1960-70, over eight percent 
per year. In the next 30 years, 1970-2000, though, the increase will pro- 
bably amount to only five or six million, less than two percent per year. 

Within the broad sweep of this historic development, however, certain other 
changes also were occurring: 

(1) Access to given institutions of higher education has changed 
(usually narrov;ed) to the extent that many colleges and universities 
have altered their program emphases or raised their admissions 
standards. (The gradual transformation of the land-grant institu- 
tions serves as the most striking example of this.) 

(2) Access to various types of institutions of higher education has 
evolved into certain recognizable patterns. As Douglas M. Knight 
has pointed out, our "system" of higher education is not so much a 
system as it is an astonishing number of institutions that look 
like members of a system as we group them by type, size, and educa- 
tional mandate (for example, AASCU member institutions). To some 
extent, students tend to sort themselves by socioeconomic level among 
these various types of institutions. 

(3) Certain groups within our society have experienced greater difficulty 
in gaining access to higher education. Throughout history, 
admission to college has been related to a variety of student char- 
acteristics -- the major ones being age, sex, race, religion, place 
of residence, socioeconomic status , and educational preparation. 

o 
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. STUDENT- CHARACTERISTICS AND ACCESS 

During the period of the Old American College (1636-1885) , students 
were fairly young (with some exceptions), all men, predominantly white, 
mostly of the Protestant faiths, generally of the upper-middle class, 

Usually from the immediate surroundings and largely selected in terms of 
ability in the verbal studies. With the expansion and diversification 
of the functions and structure of higher education that occurred after 
1885 came a corresponding expansion and diversification in student personnel . 
Women, Negroes, Roman Catholics, Jews, students from the lower-middle class, 
and youths from different regions with different kinds of educational pre- 
paration and with different abilities and career objectives swarmed into 
colleges and universities. (For a fuller description, see Appendix B.) 

This "process of democratization," however, is far from complete. Some of 
the continuing problems include the following: 



"The very term 'college-age population* is exclusionary," the recent Newman 
Report asserted. "It implies that young people ought to be engaged in higher 
education from about age 18 (although nearly half are not) . It also implies 
that the older students should be seen as atypical — that they are tres- 
passing on campuses . where they don't belong." (The Report noted that older 
students are served in many institutions through some kind of program of 
continuing education but that these programs are generally relegated to 
third class status.) 

As in other cases of apartheid, the Report observed, segregation by age not 
only affects those who are excluded; the segregationists also are deprived. 
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"Everything we know about education suggests that teaching 
and learning are strongly conditioned by peers — that the 
attitudes and knowledge of students are formed as much out- 
side class as in. Partly for this reason, colleges go through 
elaborate admissions procedures to select students who are not 
only able, but balanced in terms of regional, ethnic and 
social backgrounds. Yet in no case we know of is age a factor. 
Socially, colleges and universities serve to separate — not 
integrate — the generations in American life." 



Sex : 

Comparisons of the participation of men and women in higher education reveal 
a continuing unequal pattern: 

(1) Although in high school, women earn better grades and test scores 
than men, fewer enter college. 

(2) The proportion of 18- and 19-year-old males enrolled in higher 



This picture is complicated by several other factors, however. Girls seem to 
profit from the female-dominated environments of the home and school, which 
helps to account for their better grades and test scores. And societal 
attitudes about the role of women affect their decisions and their drive. 

The Newman Report attacks the "ingrained assumptions and inhibitions on the 
part of both men and women which deny the talents and aspirations of the 
latter." 

Colleges that practice selectivity based primarily on high school grades and 
test scores face a particular dilemma. Women candidates will qualify in 
much greater numbers than men applicants, but on the average will not perform 
as well over the four years of college. 



Black students continue to receive the greatest amount of attention among 



education increased 20 percent between 1950 and I960, but the par- 



ticipation of females increased only 11 percent. 
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minority groups because they represent the largest nurr.be rs . Black student 
enrollment in higher education increased considerably from 1964 (234,000) 
to 1969 (492,000). However, Black enrollment as a percentage of total 
enrollment actually declined from 1964 (5.0 percent) to 1966 (4.7 percent) 
and since has been gradually rising (to 6.6 percent in 1969). Although 
Black students constitute almost 12 percent of the college-age population, 
they still represent only 6.6 percent of college students. And, until ve*y 
recently, about half the Black students were attending predominantly Black 
colleges . 

Although accurate figures are difficult to come by, evidence indicates 
similar continuing statistical gaps in representation among the college 
population for other minority groups, particularly the’Chicanos and the 
American Indians. The exceptions would be the Chinese and the Japanese, 
who attend college in greater numbers than the general population. 

Place of residence : 

Residential status, as an influencing factor in college attendance, is 
becoming more important as public institutions increase the difference 
between in-state and out-of-state tuition and state legislatures estab- 
lish quotas for out-of-state students (as at the University of Colorado) . 

Willingham and others have pointed out that proximity of a college to a 
student* s place of residence has become a key element in the accessibility 
of higher education. Several studies have indicated that the existence of 
a low-cost nonselective college increases the rate c ' college attendance 
in the immediate area. Willingham found that there is a "serious deficiency” 
of accessible higher education (meaning institutions that accept most high- 
school graduates and charge no more than $400 in annual tuition) in 23 of the 
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28 jaro^t metropolitan areas in the country. The educational opportunity 
of three- fifths of the population is "inhibited" because no accessible col- 
lege is nearby. Willingham found the urban Northeast to be most deficient. 
The West has the most accessible colleges and the highest rate of college 
attendance^ but it is the only region where the major central cities have 
less accessible higher education than their fringe areas. A high proportion 
of the South is covered by free-access colleges , though segregation of 
institutions makes some of that accessibility illusory. A smaller proportion 
of Midwesterners live near a free-access college than is true of any other 
region. 

It is a conservative estimate that each year more than 500,000 youths do not 
continue education beyond high school simply because they happen not to live 
near an accessible college. Approximately 85 percent of students attend 
college within their own state. 

Willingham also found that access to college varied by the type or level 
of higher education. The vast majority of the public two-year colleges 
accept all or virtually all high school graduates. There are now about 1100 
such institutions, and they constitute three-quarters of the free-access 
group (as defined by Willingham}. Three of ten public four-year colleges 
and universities qualify as relatively free-access institutions. 

Of those colleges that are not considered free-access, about 500 are special 
purpose or heavily religious. The remaining 1300 or so are inaccessible 
in roughly equal measure because of cost or selectivity, but more often both. 
Private institutions, of course, produce selectivity in varying degrees. 
Recent developments' seem to indicate that many smaller’ financially troubled 
private colleges may be moving rapidly toward "open door" status. 
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Touching on another aspect of the effect of place of residence on college 
attendance, Robert N. O'Neill, in Higher Education for Everybody? , has 
pointed out that: 

" . . .while private universities have quite consciously become 
more diverse in matters of geographical representation, the 
public institutions — equally consciously if often involun- 
tarily — are becoming more provincial. There are, of course, 
other reasons why public systems have become more local in 
character: the disproportionate increase in enrollments at 
junior and community colleges, to which most students commute, 
and the late but rapid growth of public campuses in the tradi- 
tional 'exploiting 1 states of New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut. But the central fact remains: the geographical 
mobility of students who cannot pay private college tuitions 
or claim large scholarships has been drastically curtailed by 
the building of high walls in the form of tuition and grade- 
point differentials and strict nonresident quotas. The inevitable 
effect of these protectionist policies is to deprive both in- 
state and out-of-state students of opportunities for association 
that would measurably enhance the college experience and the 
quality of the institution. Meanwhile, the paramount educational 
concerns of the most state legislators — campus unrest and high 
costs — will assuredly push these walls higher in the next five 
to ten years." 



Socioeconomic status : 

Socioeconomic status also continues to be a major factor in college-going. 
Several years ago Christopher Jencks observed that among high school 
students from the bottom socioeconomic quartile who also ranked in the top 
academic bracket, only one in four could expect to attend college. The 
prognosis has improved somewhat in the late 1960*5, but the correlation 
between wealth and access remains high. Of those who are excluded from 
higher education for non-academic reasons, of course, a disproportionate 
share belongs to racial and ethnic minorities. 



The strong relationship between socioeconomic status and college-going 



perhaps rests as much on social attitudes as on financial considerations. 



As Ralph F. Berdie explains: 
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"Whether or not a high school graduate attends college depends 
in large part upon’ the home from which he comes. The atti- 
tudes of the family toward things related to education, as 
shown by the books and magazines in the home, the community 
organizations in which the family is represented, and the 
education of the parents, are perhaps even more important 
than the family's financial resources. Children learn from 
their parents 1 attitudes that may determine whether they want 
to attend college. Obviously, if more qualified high school 
graduates are to attend college, any program of action must 
take into consideration the influence exerted by the family. 
Any program if it is to be effective in increasing the num- 
ber of qualified students who attend college must attempt to 
influence the attitudes of both parents and students, as 
well as to reduce the economic barriers." 



Academic abilit y : 

American higher education has always emphasized literary or verbal talent 
as a requirement for admission.' This emphasis first manifested itself in 
the form of pre-college course requirements of such subjects as Latin, 
Greek, and later English. The Eight-Year Study demonstrated the inappro- 
priateness of such requirements. However, colleges and universities then 
began to place increasing reliance on high school grades and "scholastic 
aptitude" tests. Both of these, of course, are related to verbal (plus 
some mathematical) ability and correlate highly with one another and with 
success in college, as measured by grade point average. 



Throughout the years, and particularly recently, the definition of academic 



ability has been broadened in practice to include much greater numbers. 



According to William W. Turnbull in Higher Education for Everybody? : 




"By 1960, 80 percent of students in the top quarter of 
their high school class were going on to college. The 
proportion for the succeeding quarters wt?re 54 percent, 

32 percent, and — from the lowest quarter of the class — 
19 percent. By 1960, then, we had begun to approach the 
ceiling on the proportion of the academically talented 
students (as defined by high school performance) who go to 
college. The expansion in the proportion of students con- 
tinuing beyond high school is now occurring mainly in the 
second, third, and fourth ability groups. 
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"Higher education, then, is serving a new clientele along 
with the old . . .What we are discussing . . .is not the 

appearance on the higher educational scene of ability 
groups hitherto unrepresented? for many years students 
from the lowest quartile in secondary school have been 
going to college. Rather we are now seeing a relative 
increase in the number of such students in higher educa- 
tion as a whole and their appearance on particular 
campuses where until now, they have been represented only 
nominally, if at all." 



Nevertheless, "academic ability" continues to dominate admissions consider- 
ations, particularly at highly selective institutions. Research has shown 
that many nonacademic accomplishments are independent of academic accomplish- 
ments, that nonacademic accomplishment can be assessed with moderate reliabil- 
ity, and that both academic and nonacademic accomplishment can be predicted 
with moderate success. These findings, as Leonard L.* Baird and James M. 
Richards, Jr. , have pointed out, imply a need to re-examine admission prac- 
tices, since colleges and universities are (or should be) concerned with 
identifying students who will do outstanding things outside the classroom 
and in later life as well as students who will get satisfactory grades. 



TOWARD "UNIVERSAL ACCESS" 

Because of conditions such as those just described, this country has not 
yet achieved "universal higher education" in the sense that the term is 
commonly used. Half our high school graduates now begin college, but many 
of these drop out along the way. And large numbers of youths never graduate 
from high school. However, "universal access to higher education" (the goal 
recently recommended by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education) is 
much nearer at hand. 

A survey of present admission practices of the more than 2500 colleges and 
livers i ties in the United States, would indicate that any high school grad- 
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uate (and many non-gradUates), no matter what their high school grades, 
test scores, or other characteristics, can find within this country at 
least a handful of institutions of higher education that will admit them 
and, more importantly, where the nature of the student body is such that the 
person admitted has a fair chance of succeeding academically* Those who 
do not wish to attend a traditional college or university have available 
to them the wide range of other kinds of post-secondary education. 



As Joseph J. Schwab has written: 

E ' . . .the hope of universal higher education will not be 
well served by a universal mix in which all institutions 
try to be all things to all students. Neither will it 
be well served by ad hoc models. ... 

"The hope of universal higher education will be better 
served by an intelligent expansion and radical revision 
of the divers ity of production model programs which 
have characterized American higher education since 1940." 




in 



ATTEND IX A 



The Structure of Higher Education as it Relates to Access 



"Four fundamental questions face higher education 
in the 1970's. These questions have always been 
with us, but they now appear to be demanding new 
answers. They are: (1) What is higher education? 

(2) Who should receive a higher education? (3) How 
should institutions of higher education function? 
and (4) How should higher education be financed?" 

— Fred F. Harcleroad 



Any meaningful discussion of access to higher education requires 
a recognition that the definition of what constitutes higher education 
gradually changes throughout the years. "Search for an authoritative 
definition of a college or university that is flexible enough tc fit 
changing conditions over half a century or longer is fruitless," 
wrote Floyd C. Wilcox in 1932. "A history of the attempt to define a 
college or university represents an evolution in thinking and practice." 
At certain times in history, in fact, this process of change has 
accelerated dramatically. . . as when many new institutions were estab- 

lished in a short period of time or new forms of higher education were 
' created-" 

MAJOR CHANGES IN STRUCTURE 

American undergraduate education has witnessed at least four important 
periods of change in function and structure: 

(1) Harvard College, founded in 1636. set the pattern for what 

here will be called the Old American College (the small private 
liberal arts college) that distinctive kind'of institution 
which flourished and dominated American education on all levels 
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for about two centuries and a half. 

(2) The Partmouth College case decision in 1819 helped start an 
education boom which led to the founding of hundreds of new small 
private colleges, many of them church-related. As a result, 

the number of colleges in America increased explosively from 
25 in 1800 to 412 by 1880. 

(3) The Old American College ceased being supreme soon after the 
Civil War because of two events in particular — the Land-Grant 
College Act in 1862 and the opening of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in 1876. These events led to the establishment of new 
educational functions (specialized education and research) and 
new higher educational structures (land-grant colleges and 
state and private universities) to carry out these functions. 

(4) The most important recent structural change in American higher 
education has been the rise of the two-year college. The junior 
college movement can be traced all the way back to the ideas of 
Henry P. Tappan in 1852 and William Rainey Harper in 1896; but 
the first two-year institutions were created in California, 
Missouri, and Texas in 1921; and the American Association of 
Junior Colleges was organized in the same year. National 
acceptance of the two-year cqllege , and particularly the concept 
of a community college, occurred in more recent years, however. 
This development reached a significant point in the fall of 
1969, when for the first time more students enrolled as freshmen 
in two-year colleges than in four-year colleges. 
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’ OTHER INFLUENCES ON STRUCTURE 

The nature and shape of higher education have been changed by other 
forces as well: 

(1) A particularly rapid growth in enrollment or a significant 
change in the types of students enrolled have an obvious 
effect on higher education institutions. The tremendous en- 
rollment boom resulting from the GI Bill of post-World War 
II, and to a lesser extend the post-Korean conflict, for 
example, brought into colleges and universities not only many 
additional students but also students with sharply different 
attitudes toward- education. 

(2) A significant number of institutions of higher education, 
while retaining their same basic structure and commitment, have 
changed or considerably broadened their role and their student 
clientele. As an example of this, the state colleges (AASCU's 
member institutions) have developed from teachers colleges and 
technical institutes into institutions that offer a broad range 
of studies up through the masters degree, and in some cases, 
the doctorate. 

(3) Throughout the years there has been a steady growth in what has 
been called the "invisible apparatus" of higher (or, if you will, 
post-secondary) education. •• And society increasingly is taking 
note of the existence, and accepting the legitimacy, of this 
enterprise. Approximately 7,000 proprietary institutions 
(business schools, technical institutes, etc.) serve about 
1-1/2 million students. Correspondence schools enroll an estim- 
ated five million students. Also, business and industry, IcV/or 
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unions, national, voluntary organizations, and various levels 
of government (particularly the federal government and, within 
that, especially the military) operate extensive educational 
programs . 

(4) Publicly supported institutions in many instances have developed 
branch campuses and/or satellite colleges and in virtually all 
states public colleges and universities have been brought to- 
gether under a single board or some sort of coordinating mech- 
anism. (For example, the State University of New York with 
65 campuses and 316,000 students, the California State College 
system with 19 campuses and 288,000 students, and the State 
University of Florida with 7 campuses and 80,000 students.) 

These developments have had, and will continue to have, an 
effect upon the way institutions function. 

The most important, pervasive change in the structure of American higher 
education, however, has been the growth in the number of institutions, 
and at a rapidly accelerating rate* The number of colleges increased 
from one in 1636 to nine in 1776 to 25 in 1800. But by 1880, 412 
institutions of higher education were in operation, and from then on, 
the growth has been spectacular: 

Year Number of Accredited Institutions * 



1900 


977 


1910 


951 


1920 


1041 


1930 


1409 


1940 


1708 



*from 1970 Digest of Educational .Statistics , Office of Education. 
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Year Number of Accredited Institutions 



1950 


1851 


1960 


2008 


1970 


2525 



RECENT TREND TOWARD UNIFORMITY 

All of the above developments notwithstanding, it must be noted that, 
except for the manifestation of the junior college, no completely new 
kinds of institutional structures have appeared upon the higher educa- 
tional scene since the last decade of the nineteenth century. In 1892, 
the last great university - the University of Chicago - opened and in 
1895, the last state university - the University of Montana - completed 
the roster. These events marked the closing years of the great period 
of expansion and diversification that occurred in American higher educa- 
tion between 1885 and 1921. 



A CHANGE IN DIRECTION? 




Recent concern has been expressed that America is now experiencing a 

’'homogenization" of higher education. The Newman Task Force in its 

recent "Report on Higher Education," described the problem: 

"American higher education is renowned for its diver- 
sity. Yet, in fact, our colleges and universities have 
become extraordinarily similar. Nearly all 2500 insti- 
tutions have adopted the same mode of teaching and 
learning. Nearly all strive to perform the same general- 
ized educational mission. The traditional sources of 
differentiation — between public and private, large 
and small, secular and sectarian, male and female — 
are disappearing. Even the differences in character 
of individual institutions are fading. It is no longer 
true that most students have real choices among differ- 
ing institutions in which to seek a higher education." 
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There has indeed been a strong tendency among institutions of higher 
education to ape one another or, more accurately to aspire to a 
"higher status." (Many two-year colleges would like to become four- 
year colleges, many colleges wish to achieve university status, and 
virtually all universities want to "out Harvard" Harvard.) The extent 
to which this has resulted in "homogenization," however, can be exag- 
gerated. California Institute of Technology, California State Poly- 
technic College-Pomona, and California Baptist Seminary stand within 
a few miles of one another geographically but find themselves miles 
apart in terms of mission, curriculum, and student clientele. Even 
the nearby Claremont Colleges (Pomona, Scripps, Claremont Men's, 

Harvey Mudd, Pitzer) possess certain distinctive traits. 



As John W. Gardner has written: 

"We do not want all institutions to be alike. We want 
institutions to develop their individualities and to 
keep those individualities. None must be ashamed of its 
distinctive features so long as it is doing something 
that contributes importantly to the total pattern, and 
so long as it is striving for excellence in performance. 

The highly selective, small liberal arts college should 
not be afraid to remain small. The large urban institution 
should not be ashamed that it is large. The technical 
institute should not be apologetic about being a technical 
institute. Each institution should pride itself on the 
role that it has chosen to play and on the special contri- 
bution which it brings to the total pattern of American 
higher education." 



! 
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CURRENT EXPERIMENTS ’WITH "NEW FORMS" 

Higher education in the 1970* s continues to experiment with changes 
in shape and form. The question, "What is higher education?" is being 
answered in still different ways, including the development of new 
types of institutions (such as urban centers, free universities and 
new possibly credentialling universities) and through experimentation 



1 n 
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within existing institutions (for example, cluster colleges, the college 
within a college, consortia arrangements, and universities without walls) . 

Some students of higher education, for example, Martin Trow, believe 
that the current crisis in higher education will lead within the next 
decade to more radical changes in the character of higher education in 
this country — especially in the big universities that dominate it. 

Trow speculates that "if in fact we do not continue to move towards 
universal formal postsecondary education directly after high school, 
and moreover if the multiuniversity begins to break up into smaller, 
highly autonomous units with quite diverse functions, then the whole 
nature of admissions may change drastically." 

A great amount of space has been devoted to looking at the changing 
structure/function of higher education for three reasons: (1) How one 

defines higher education obviously affects a study of access to higher 
education; (2) changes in structural function clearly have had an 
important influence on access; and (3) so much of what. has been written 
about access ignores or underplays the crucial nature of this relation- 
ship . 
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APPENDIX G 



(fron: "Who Can and Should Go to What Kind of Collage?, " PhD Dissertation, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California, 1953.) 

u n **t*Or 
U I x • I t'd 



TIG CHAKGEiG STUD3XT FF3SCMII2L OF 



A1GFJCAF RIGK33 2DUCATI0M 



"The college student is not a class, he is a race, and he is a race 
which is the same, apparently, in all centuries as in all climes. This 
hyperbole of Charles F. Th wing’s, the most prolific of American higher ed- 
ucational historians, might be challenged because of the terms "class" and 
"race"} but nonetheless it embodies a sound historical generalization. Col- 
lege students have been a distinctive group since the days of the Sphebic 
College of Athens in the third century before Christ. In every country and 
ora they have been marked off from other youths and from society at large 
• by their customs and systems' of values and especially by their self-con- 
sciousness. The yellov/beak or freshman of the medieval university had much 
in common with the ephebus of Athens, and in countless v;s.ys the green-capped 
freshman of # the American college resembles both these predecessors. As v/ith 
freshmen, so also with seniors, student societies, initiation practices, and 
v;ith many other characteristics of students and student life "in all centur- 



ies" and "in all climes." 

The students of the Old American College not only conformed generally 
to a common type, but they also differed substantially from the wide range 
of types among their present-day successors. The diversity that has re- 
placed the uniformity of the first two and a half centuries of American 
h.M.'.hop education will bo described in the" sections that form the body of 
h.e chapter. 



1* Ape 

Two facts must be emphasized in discussing the age of students during 
‘.no three pex'iods under review: median' age and age range. The data to be 

‘osonted in this section vrill show that the median ago increased markedly 



A3 

early in the period of expansion and diversification, descended later in 
that period, but continued to be much higher than in the period of the Old 
American College. Age range, on the other hand, has been broad in all 
three periods, but the broadest range occurred during the era of the Old 
American College which enrolled both very young students and some in their 
thirties. 

The Period of the Old American College ; To begin with, many of the students 
of the Old American College were much younger than is usually common in in- 
stitutions of higher education today. About 1700, President Increase leather 
■ contemptuously referred to Harvard undergraduates as “forty or fifty chil- 
dren, few of them, capable of edification...' 1 ^- In turn, one of his succes- 
sors, President Samuel Willard, habitually addressed every student who came 
to him with the same words: "’Yell, child, what do you want?"^ Many refer- 

ences in college laws, catalogues, presidents’ reports, and biographies in- 
dicate the extreme youth of some of the students. Where legal requirements 
were established, the usual minimum age was 14. There are indications, how- 
ever, that even this low age limit did not always hold. Some of the "chil- 
dren" of the Old American College, and their ages at graduation, are shown 
in Table Nine. 

On the other hand, some of the students in the Old American College 
were much older than most present-day undergraduates, 'Yorld Yiar II veterans 
excluded. Examples of these mature students, and their ages at graduettion, 
are listed in Table Ten. 

As far as can be determined, the youngest student in any of the col- 
1 vges dxiring this period was just under eleven, the oldest about 32. 

1. Pier, 1913: 116 
O 2. Sprague, 1857-69: 130 
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TABLE NHL 



YOUNGER GRADUATES OF THE OLD AMERICAN COLLEGE 



K.~.t.o 

n.jirro Bancroft 
1 nil lips Brooks 
C:. rlcs Chauncey 
}..v.l Dudley 
Timothy D:-dght 
Jemthan Ldv/ards 
[.-’i'll Waldo Emerson 
David Humphreys 
Sidney Lanier 

Henry Wadsv/orth Longfellow 
Charles Russell Lowell 
Janes Russell Lov.ell 
Cotton Lather 
S'.T,uel F. B. Horse 
John Lathrop Motley 
Andrew Preston Peabody 



Benjamin Rush 


Princeton 


1760 


15 


Benjamin Silliman 


Yale 


1796 


17 


George Ticknor 


Dartmouth 


1807 


16 


John Trumbull 


Yale 


1767 


17 


Francis W'ayland 


Union 


1813 


17 


Daniel Webster 


Dartmouth 


1801 


19 


Name 


TABLE TEN 

OLDER GRADUATES OF THE OLD AMERICAN COLLEGE 
College Class Age at 


Graduation 


Joseph Backus 


Yale 


171S 


27 


T. C. Brownell 


Union 


1804 


25 


Horace Bushnell 


Yale 


1827 


25 


Henry Butler 


Harvard 


1651 


27 


Charles Chauncey 


Yale 


1779 


32 


Pan a sc eh Cutler 


Yale 


1765 


23 


ry Durant 


Yale 


1827 


25 


W illiar.i Eaton 


Dartmouth 


1790 


26 


G. Stanley Hall 


Y/illicx.S' 


1867 


23 


Levi Hod~.e 


Harvard 


1792 


26 


“• :.o::.as Will 


Harvard 


1843 


25 


D v id Hubbard 


Yale 


1721 


27 


Horae o Prnn 


Brcv.n 


1819 


23 


eVn:i Marshall 


William and Mary 


1788* 


25 


Sir. on jlc.vccr.ib 


Lavnrence S. S. 


1858 


23 


■ ucl Phillips 


Harvard 


1650 - 


25 


Benjamin Pomeroy 


Yale 


1733 


29 


N:\thaniel Roberts 


Yale 


1732 


28 


J« II. Ceolye 


Amherst 


1849 


25 


‘’•'•'el Sparks 


K rvnrd 


1815 


26 


' Rsa Ware 


Ynlo 


1863 


24 


!, ‘i V.’):jtncy 


Yalo 


1792 


27 



v r of attondmeo; did not graduate. 



College 



Class Age at Graduation 



Harvard 


1821 


18 


Harvard 


1855 


19 


Yale 


1792 


15 


Harvard 


1690 


34 


Yale 


1769 


• 17 


Yale 


1720 


16 


Harvard 


1821 


18 


Yale 


1771 


17 


Oglethorp 


1860 


19 


Bovvdoin 


1825 


18 


Harvard 


1854 


19 


Harvard 


1838 


19 


Harvard 


1678 


15 


Yale 


1810 


19 


Harvard 


1831 


17 


Harvard 


1826. 


15 
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Tiic most extensive studios of student age have been made at Harvard 
where during the seventeenth century the youngest entering freshman was 10 
years and ten months old, the oldest 23 years and one month old, and the 
average a little above 15 years and seven months. During the eighteenth 
century the median age of entrance stood below 17 in all but two of the pre- 
revolutionary classes, but it rose during the war and remained above 17 until 
1789. It then fluctuated between l6g and 17 ^ until 1800 and fell to 15g 
around the turn of the century. During the nineteenth century the median 

p 

age of freshmen began to rise slowly until, in 1845, it passed 17 years. 



The Period of Expansion and Diversification ; The age of students increased 
for many reasons including the development of new kinds of secondary schools, 
the expansion of Icnowledge to be mastered before admission to college, and 
the adoption by colleges of minimum age requirements. The Harvard Board of 
Overseers ruled in 1864, for example, that no students would be admitted 
until they had reached their sixteenth birthdays, and the University of 
Virginia opened in 1825 with the same regulation. 3 Other colleges set up 
similar age standards. 

During the early decades of the 1880-1921 period the median age of 
entering freshmen continued to mount, reaching a high of 19 at Harvard in 
1883 J* This development caused considerable concern especially among those 
responsible for professional education because they were concurrently at- 
tempting to extend the years of work in the professional schools of lav/ arid 
medicine in particular and were also attempting to require a bachelor* s 
degree for admission. V.’ith the typical student graduating from college at 
almost 24 years of age and with professional education requiring three or 



1. KSorison, 1936: 105.1 
q 2. l.'.nricon, 1957: .106.1 
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3. Bruce, 1920-22: 17 

4. llorison, 1937: 106.2 
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four more years, professional school people became alarmed and insisted 
that something be done to reduce the age of college graduation. The demand 
led President Charles V/. Eliot of Harvard to attempt to shorten the length 
of the Harvard undergraduate course to three years. He did not succeed. 

He failed in part because the standardisation of secondary education forced 
the median age of freshmen back to about 18 years. By 1915 the approximate 
age of admission to all colleges was 18 years and five months.^ 



The. Present Scene : The average continued to go down. A 1937 study, for 

example, showed that 38.3 per cent of students entered college below 18, 
35.4 per cent at 18, and 26.3 'per cent above 18. No. recent research on a 
national scale has been published concerning the age changes among college 
students caused by the loss of enrollment during the war and the influx of 
veterans aftor the war. It probably can be assumed that students averaged 
somewhat younger during the war and slightly older in the post-war period. 

2. Sex 

Today Americans take for granted the higher education of vromen, but 
this has been a development of the past three-quarters of a century. VJhen 
li. Carey Thomas entered Cornell a decade after the end of the Civil War, 
she had seen only one college woman — and this despite the fact that she 
lived in a large city and in a cultivated home. She later wrote that she 
had feared that the lone representative of female learning had "hoofs and 
horns."3 The change fx'om then to now will here be reviewed. 

The P e riod of the Old ;V crjcsn Col] r The Old AmerScsn College served a 
strictly masculine clientele, at/ iition that still exerts a strong 




1. Sharpless, 1915: 125 

2. McNelly, 1937: 97 



3. Life Magazine, 1947: 93 
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influence especially on Northeastern colleges and universities. As Edwin E. 
Slosson v.rote in 1910: 



For more than tv. r o hundred years after the first coDlcges 
were established in America tlieir doors were barred against 
vronen. Even tho rudiments of education were grudgingly 
granted in colonial days; and if any women were bold enough 
to claim the privilege of learning the things that men were 
encouraged to know, it was at the peril of social disappro- 
bation.! 



It scorns, hov/ever, that at least one woman faced such a peril in a vain ef- 
fort to gain entrance to Harvard. In 1849 H. V/. Longfellow wrote in his 
journal: "Yfe havo had at Faculty meeting an application from a young lady 



be available giving the girl's name or what answer she received from the 
all-male faculty of the all-male college. During the colonial period men 
almost monopolized elementary education, too. In the first half of the 
eighteenth century fewer than 40 per cent of the women of New England who 
signed legal papers wrote their names; the others made their marks. Women's 
education in the best families usually went no farther than writing and 
arithmetic, and it was considered fashionable to ridicule female learning.-^ 
The only schools for women were dame schools, adventure schools, and semi- 
naries, the latter two types beginning near the close of the eighteenth 
century and offering training in "polite accomplishments."^ Girls were not 

p 

admitted to the public schools of Eoston until 1769. ^ The Latin grammar 
schools were the only schools preparing for college, and Thomas Woody writes 
that "there is nothing to indicate that girls ever attended the Latin 
school." 0 Only one other opportunity presented itself to the women of the 
colonial period — self-education. According to Slosson: 



to enter College as a regular student. No further information seems to 
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1. Slosson, 1921: 127.1 

2. Longfellow, 1886: 94 

3. Talbot, 1910: 135 



4. Woody, 1929: 156.1 

5. Talbot, 1910: 135 

6. Woody, 1929: 156.2 
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Here and there a bright ambitious girl might borrow her 
brother's books and rival him in his preparatory studies, 
but when he went off to college she could not follow him. 

A few intelligent and industrious women followed this solitary method of 
higher education. Before the end of the eighteenth century, for example, 
.Lucinda Foot qualified for entrance to Yale, but the faculty refused to ad- 
mit her, Eliza Pinckney of South Carolina, Abigail Adams and Mercy Otis 
Warren of Massachusetts, Anna Maulin Zenger of New York, the mother of 
George Wythe of Virginia, and many others became well-educated women through 
self-study.^ 

The humanitarian movement placed female education high on its list of 

objectives, and schools and’ colleges for girls and young women began to be 

organized. In the South many seminaries, institutes, and so-called colleges 

were started in the first half of the nineteenth century including among the 

first Elizabeth Academy (ISIS), Georgia Female College (1836), and Judson 

Female Institute (1839). The first to open in the North included 2nma 

Willard Seminary (1821), Hartford Female Seminary (1822), and Mount Holyoke 

Seminary (1839) P Many years were to pass, however, before these and other 

institutions for the education of women were to be considered comparable to 

the men's colleges. Meanwhile the wits ridiculed the effort. In 1834 The 

New York Transcrint and The Bost o n Transcrip t made great fun of the fact 

that the "Young Ladies College" in Kentucky was granting degrees: 

...the gentlemen of the press suggested the degrees suitable 
for a female college: Mistress of Kidding Making, Mistress 

of the Scrubbing Brush, Mistress of Common Sense. Best of 
all would be the honorary degrees: R. , Respectable V.'ife, 

and M. Y h R. F., Mother of a V.'ell Regulated Family. 4 

3. Sloscon, 1921: 127.2 

4. Boas, 1935* 10 
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1. Slosson, 1921: 127.2 

2. Beard, 1944: 6.3 
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Elmira College offered the equivalent of collegiate work beginning in 1855* 

but the first women * s college to be recognised as a real institution of 

higher education was Vast ar College (1861).^ As President 1J. Carey Thomas 

of Bryn Mawr later pointed out, "in Vassar we have the legitimate parent of 

all future colleges for women which were to be founded in such rapid suc- 

o 

cession in the next period." 

Other institutions which became colleges close to the end of the period 
of the Old American College were Wells (1870), Wellesley (1870), Smith 
(1671), and Mount Holyoke (1893).-^ Many other institutions claim early 
status as colleges for women, but it is difficult to determine just when 
most of them ceased being seminaries or normal schools and began offering 
instruction considered to be of collegiate level. ^ 

The nineteenth century also saw the beginnings of coeducation, start- 
ing with such early and unsuccessful efforts as those of Blount College 
(the antecedent of the University of Tennessee) and Mississippi College. ^ 

The first successful adoption of coeducation occurred in 1633 at Oberlin 
College which conferred the first degrees upon Yfomen. in American history 
in 1841* Antioch College followed in 18535 Michigan, California, Illinois, 
and Missouri in 1870j Cornell in 1872; Boston in 1873; end Wisconsin in 
1674.^ A few state universities like Utah (1850), Iowa (1856), Kansas 
(1866), Minnesota (1868), and Nebraska (1876) opened with coeducation.^ 

1. Thompson, 1947: 137 5. Wills, 1936: 154.2 

2. Slosson, 1921: 127.3 6. Adams , 1911: 2.2 

3. Adams, 1911: 2.1 7. Adams, 1911: 2.1 

4. Woody, 1929: 156.3 

*0berlin admitted women students from its opening in 1833, but none 
entered upon collegiate instruction until 1837* 
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The women's colleges and the coeducational state universities founded dur- 
ing the closing years of this period were but pioneers of the new kinds of 
institutions of higher education that were to multiply in the next period. 



The Period of Expansion and Diversification ; Despite the fact that higher 
education slowly became available to women through colleges of their own 
and through coeducation, opportunities for preparation for college contin- 
ued to be meager. The opening of the Girla Latin School in Boston in 1878 
gave women their first opportunity to be fitted for college in the public 
schools. In Philadelphia no girls could be prepared for college in the 
public schools before 1893.^ ' • , ' 

Throughout this period, but especially in the last part of the nine- 
teenth century, higher educational facilities for vromen increased substan- 
tially. Hore colleges for women were established including Bryn Liawr 
College (1880), Hills College (1885), and Goucher College (1888).^ After 
1890, however, few now institutions for the higher education of vromen were 
founded. The several exceptions were Rockford College (1892), Randolph- 
Macon Women's College (1893), Simmons College (1902), William Smith College 
for Women (1908), Connecticut College for Women (1911), and Wheaton College 
(1912)? In 1893, 12,300 girls attended women's colleges. By 1903 the fig- 
ure had risen to 16,744 and by 1913 to 19,142. Mear.whilo, more colleges 
and universities adopted coeducation. In 1693 coeducational institutions 
registered 13,053 women. This number had grown to 26,990 by 1903 and to 
55,564 by 1913. 4 

. Early in this period a third type of higher, education for vromen devel- 
oped, namely the coordinate college. These institutions allowed long- 
established colleges and universities for men to provide for the education 
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